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This he calls a "prickly hedge" condition of
existence, and it cannot possibly produce a peaceful
border. "It may be," he writes, "that we have now
reached a stage in the vicious circle of training
Frontier tribes to war (while forcing them to con-
form to peace) when our control can no longer be
maintained without the use of the Air Arm. The
tendency, in the future, will be to employ fewer and
fewer ground troops in military operations and in
routine 'watch and ward/ The existence of this
new air weapon may also cause us to reconsider our
ideas as to the best kind of Frontier. The hills may
become less of an obstacle to the mountains beyond;
or the mountains may be exchanged, as a frontier,
for the plains or a river. It is difficult to see how
we can deprive ourselves of a weapon which so
greatly assists us and will possibly revolutionize
the art of war."    Thus he holds very strongly
indeed that owing to the new Air Arm, which could
be used for Frontier protection, it had now become
quite feasible to move the present large garrisons,
with all their military preparations for war on a
large scale, further back. This would involve no
strategical loss, and at the same time would be far
less provocative. War would not, in that case, be
continually in evidence, and peace would be natural
and normal.
"No truly beneficent measures," he wrote to me,
"are likely to create peace so long as this training
for war goes on all the while both among and
around the tribes."